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With these words Frau Werl departed, leaving 
Ida in a state of exquisite mental anguish. For 
that evening she was incapable of thought or 
reflection. The rude assault upon her most 
sacred feelings had cast a shadow over the purity 
of her soul. A feeling of shame oppressed her, 
as if she, and not Frau Werl, had spoken of this 
marriage. The variations which she had vowed 
to let no other studies interrupt, were doubly 
loathsome; her favorite compositions could not 
comfort her, for they had been the cause of their 
strife; and, alas, the last refuge of her wounded 
heart !— to call up his image in her imagination 
and dream of him, was taken away from her. 
She had felt fully the coldness and formal polite- 
ness of his leave-taking that day. A barrier had 
been raised between them, and however gladly 
she would have seen him again, that she might 
tear it away, the cruel language of Frau Werl 
had made it impossible for her to enter Selvar’s 
house without constraint and embarrassment. 

Thus passed several days, until a note from the 
Count informed her that he was confined to the 
house by illness, and longed once more for her 
company. The next moment she was on her 
way to him. Finding several persons at the tea- 
table, she determined to be upon her guard and 
watch closely the feelings of the others toward 
her. 

She could not deny to herself, that some among 
them glanced at each other, with contemptuous 
smiles, whenever her eye timidly and for a mo- 
ment sought the face of the Count; that others 
drew back from her, politely indeed, but evident- 
ly enough to wound her feelings ; that it cost the 
young Countess an effort to restrain within due 
limits her antipathy to a person, who seemed to 
lesson the space she occupied in her father’s 
heart; and that — bitterest of all —he was evi- 
dently more fearful of laying himself open to 
ridicule than of wounding her feelings. And 
deeply it pained her, that he no longer was so 
fascinated with her, and so careless of all else, as 
during those first memorable evenings at Wald- 
heim. 

Every evening made the chasm between them 
wider, for Ida lost her vivacity by degrees, and 
became dull and gloomy in society. So her 
presence became rather a burden than a pleasure 
to the Count. At home she wept over the beau- 
tiful dream, never to return. At one moment 
she despaired of regaining Selvar’s affection, 
and at another would cherish the hope of again 
finding the charm, which should again enkindle 
it. Sometimes she would vow never to see him 
more; then life would become a burden, and 
soon she would again yield to the attraction 
which brought her into his dangerous presence. 

However strong her determination to appear 
joyous and at ease, she was sure to find herself 





watching with saddened heart for some, even the 
slightest mark of love, of the glow of passion 
from his mouth. But, alas for her! his eye re- 
mained ever clear and friendly, his voice mild 
and kind as that of a father, but it never trem- 
bled or faltered. Was Ida occasionally over- 
powered by recollections of the past, did some 
songs call tears into her eyes, the words of 
which Selvar had once tenderly to her ear alone 
repeated, as expressive of his feelings towards 
her,—he became at once coldly polite, and 
turned the conversation upon indifferent topics. 

Her anguish consumed her. He was as irre- 
sistibly charming and loveable as ever to her, 
and she could not give up his society. That she 
no longer pleased him as formerly, appeared per- 
fectly natural and she blamed him not. She felt 
the great change in herself; and was conscious, 
that a girl dispirited, broken by weeping and 
unable to rule herself,. must of necessity be a 
tedious companion to such a man as the Count. 
Her professional duties became as wearying and 
wearing as the pangs of her unlucky affection. 
Formerly she had borne patiently with a succes- 
sion of ear-splitting lessons, strengthened by the 
thought of the delightful evening, which was to 
reward the labors of the day. Now every false 
chord of her pupils grated with double harsh- 
ness upon her excited nerves. In one of her 
lessons, during which a girl, utterly destitute of 
musical ear, persisted in striking with the right 
hand a major third to a minor chord in the left, 
it wrought her up, in her excited condition, to 
the thought of suicide. On her way home, she 
murmured to herself: “ Why should one live, 
when she has nothing to look forward to from 
youth to age, but the constant hearing of false 
notes—and nothing else ?” 

And Selvar? He was conscious of having 
made a false step, in trusting to his power of 
freeing himself from a flirtation with a country- 
bred girl with the same ease as, for instance, one 
with the wife of the French Ambassador. How 
deeply the arrow had pierced her, with all the 
wealth of his experience in love affairs, he had 
no means of judging. He had supposed, that so 
soon as he himself had regained the proper limits, 
he should have no difficulty by a constant, kindly 
and soothing demeanor towards her, in reducing 
her strong passion to the measure of a sort of 
filial affection. That he, the old master, like the 
magician’s apprentice, had raised a power he 
could not quell, made him almost angry with Ida, 
whose sad and melancholy looks he would gladly 
have escaped. : 

So passed the winter, and in March the Count’s 
family returned to Waldheim. Selvar himself 
went upon a journey of some weeks with his 
daughter and her husband. His sister remained 
alone in the country to see to the improvements 
which he had undertaken in house and garden. 
She was an elderly woman, kind, amiable and 
motherly, and had most earnestly advised Ida 
to take a short vacation from her labors. Most 
of these weeks Ida spent at the villa, and felt 





her heart, though still suffering, lighter and her- 
self refreshed. The good lady soothed her so 
gently, and probed the wound so kindly; she 
knew how to excuse, to admonish and to be 
silent, according to the necessity of the case. 
She had the rare talent to comfort without awak- 
ening false hopes and without destroying that 
last pleasure of those whose affections are mis- 
placed, — the occasional sinking into dreamy 
revery. 

Ida accompanied her through the wide-spread, 
lonely garden, in which still lay here and there 
patches of the winter’s snow. To-day the first 
warm breath of the South refreshed her. A bunch 
of violets just blossomed met her eye, and like 
an electric shock came the thought: “ From this 
moment must all, all be changed !” 

What — was not that the carriage, which at 
this moment she heard entering the court? Yes 
—he returns! Her heart flamed again —she 
started towards the carriage, then restrained 
herself and held. fast upon the arm of the old 
lady, to conquer her excitement, during their 
calmer greetings. A second carriage followed. 
From the first alighted the young Countess, who 
greeted Ida with a peculiar and slightly sarcastic 
smile, and then whispered a few words to her 
husband, who turned upon her a look of ironical 
curiosity. Selvar sprang from the other carriage, 
busy and lightly as a youth, and gave his hand to 
a beautiful woman some eight-and-twenty years 
of age, whom he presented to his sister as their 
guest. Then he welcomed Ida, and in a friendly 
tone added: “ You owe me thanks; for I bring 
into your neighborhood the singer of our time, 
she, whom yowhave so often wished to hear. We 
were for a time in the same hotel, and I obtained 
a star engagement for her here; and for the pre- 
sent she will remain with us to rest from the 
labors of the winter. Here, Madame Fioretta,” 
added he, turning to the stranger, “ allow me to 
present to you a female Kapellmeister.” 

The songstress answered Ida’s greeting very 
slightly and turned her discourse again imme- 
diately to the gentlemen. She had a full share 
of the ill-manners usual to the heroines of the 
theatre in their intercourse with women. She 
had eye and ear in company for men alone, and 
this, not merely because she expected to find a 
higher and deeper cultivation in them; not at 
all she conversed with the stupidest man 
rather than with the most refined and educated 
woman. 

Madame Fioretta, after singing several scenes 
in which Ida accompanied, and at her request 
transposed at once into other keys, must have 
been convinced that hers was an artistic nature 
every way equal at least to herself. 

Yet she deigned her no word, never appealed 
to her judgment, still less took any notice of it, 
when, in the stream of her discourse, Ida ventur- 
ed upon an opinion, and suddenly abashed, left 
half her remark unspoken. With the exception 
of Ida all were delighted with the contest of 
wits, which Madame Fioretta at the table kept up 
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with the Count, and which sparkled like fireworks. 
She was witty and possessed of both a cool heart 
and head. The Count could not conceal his 
pleasure in the lively and confident manner of 
the Italian, and Ida saw how night closed in be- 
fore her eyes ever darker and gloomier, until at 
last came the hour which left her at liberty. 

The next morning she could not be prevailed 
upon to remain; and at last the carriage was put 
at her disposal to convey her to the city. - The 
Fioretta, who liked not to accompany herself, 
being in the habit of gesticulating when singing, 
joined seriously with the family in urgent invita- 
tions to Ida, to repeat her visits soon and often. 
She promised this and was disposed to force her- 
self to do so, rather than admit to herself the real 
ground of her unwillingness to comply. 

Filled with doubts as to the real state of her 
own heart, and almost incapable of connected 
thought, she was rambling outside the city the 
next afternoon, among the gardens and country 
seats, which were scattered along the road to Wald- 
heim. It was already twilight when she came in 
sight of the lofty white house. In doubt whether 
to turn, she stood still for a time, then moved 
forward again, and so at length came out upon 
the bank of the brook, which separated her 
from the garden, at a spot where she could see 
the windows of the music room. These were all 
ablaze with lights; she could distinguish in the 
stillness of the night the well-known voices, and 
soon, after an unskilful prelude which betrayed 
the hand of the young Countess, began one of 
the Count’s favorite airs from Rossini, which he 
had more than once in vain besought Ida to sing. 
Madame Fioretta’s execution of it was enough to 
make one love the entire Italian school. The 
long, sustaine¢l tones of the Adagio, in the deepest 
register of her voice, trembled and swelled from 
the most delicious tenderness to most extraordi- 
nary power. Like the chime of a peal of crystal 
bells burst in the Rondo, and its close which lay 
in the highest Soprano, enabled the singer to 
unfold the full richness of her noble organ. 
There was no lofty soul in the performance, 
nothing but a sensuous enchantment, which, how- 
ever, might for the moment well have dazzled 
and carried away the most vigorous ‘ classicist.’ 

Ida knew the state of Selvar’s feelings at that 
moment as well as if she had been present; just 
what he would say, and the expression of face with 
which he would drink every tone from the singer's 
lips. She leaned upon the railing and let her 
tears fall into the brook. How gladly would she 
have plunged in herself! The water rippled 
merrily on, yonder she heard another ritornello 
—she could listen no longer; she turned hastily 
and hurried back through the darkness to the 
city. 

At the close of an inexpressibly bitter night, 
with the first rays of the morning sun came the 
determination which at length saved her. She 
arose and made all necessary preparations for a 
journey — whither she knew not. Not until she 
had sent notes to her pupils dismissing them, and 
thus rendering a change of purpose impossible, 
did she open files of musical periodicals from 
various cities and select as her future abode that 
in which classical music was especially in vogue. 
The difficult task of visiting Waldheim could not 
be omitted. First, she took her leave of Frau 
Werl, who was good-hearted enough this time to 
refrain from all sarcastic remarks ; expressing her 
fears, however, that Ida in a strange city, with- 
out recommendations and alone, would hardly 
meet success. : 


(To be continued.) 





Handel and Haydn Society. 
Secretary’s Report ror 1858, (May 31.) 

On the 30th of March, 1815, a meeting was held 
at Mr. Graupner’s Hall, Franklin Street, in conse- 
quence of invitations issued, and signed by Gottlieb 
Graupner, Thos. Smith Webb, and Asa Peabody, in 
words as follows : 

Boston, Marca 24, 1815. 

‘¢ Sm : — You are requested to attend a meeting of the prin- 
cipal performers of Sacred Music, from the several choirs in 
town, on Thursday evening, the 30th inst., at 7 o’clock, at 
Mr. Graupner’s Hall, Franklin Street, for the purpose of 
considering the expediency and practicability of forming a 
society to consist of a selection from the several choirs, for cul- 
tivating and impro a correct taste in the performance of 
Sacred Music; and also to introduce into more general practice 
the works of Handel, Haydn, and other eminent composers.” 

There were but sixteen persons present at the 
meeting ; among whom, however, we find the names 
of several who have always acted a conspicuous part 
in the affairs of the Society, since its first formation ; 
and who are still with us. John Dodd, and the two 
Parkers — one the father of our excellent organist at 
the present time, the other our much esteemed Treas- 
urer —are, however, the only ones left us of that devo- 
ted band ; though others soon united themselves, and 
are still among the most active of our members. 

The names of forty-four are attached to the book 
of signatures, under the head of “ original members ;” 
while a large number were soon after added ; so that 
by the close of the first year, the names of something 
over one hundred were appended to the list. 

At the first meeting of this association, on the thir- 
tieth of March, Matthew S. Parker was chosen clerk, 
and after some discussion as to the best course to be 
pursued in furtherance of the enterprise, a committee 
was chosen, consisting of Messrs. Webb, Peabody, 
Winchester, Withington, and S. H. Parker, for draft- 
ing regulations and framing a constitution for the 
government of the Society, when the name “ Handel 
and. Haydn Society” was adopted, and the regulations 
signed by thirty-one members, they being all that were 
present. © 

This, Gentlemen, was the origin of the Handel and 
Haydn Society ; a meeting of which is this night 
convened for the forty-third annual choice of officers. 

At the first choice of officers, which soon followed, 
Thomas Smith Webb was chosen President, and 
Matthew S. Parker, Secretary. 

At a subsequent meeting —it having been stated 
by the President that money would be required to 
meet the necessary expenses incurred—a loan of 
three dollars from each person present was made ; 
amounting to fifty-four dollars. Whether this money 
was ever refunded, does not appear. 

The Society was then fairly launched ; but she had 
little motive power, though frequent meetings were 
held through the summer for rehearsals; until Feb. 
9, 1816, when an act of incorporation was obtained 
from the Legislature; Caleb Strong, Governor. 

The first public performance of this Society took 
place at the Stone Chapel, on the evening of Christ- 
mas, Dec. 25, 1815, when selections from the ‘“ Crea- 
tion,” ‘“ Messiah,” and other works of this class, 
were sung, closing with the Hallelujah Chorus. The 
performance was received with such favor and sub- 
stantial encouragement, as to induce a repetition on 
the 18th of January following; and among other 
things of interest which transpired in connection with 
this concert, was a letter Kddressed to the Managers 
of the Boston Theatre, setting forth their intention of 
giving an Oratorio, (as it was termed), and requesting 
the Managers of the Theatre to close their house on 
that night, that the Society might have the benefit of 
an orchestra; but as some Sfar was to make his or 
her appearance on that evening, the request was not 
complied with. After, however, some negotiation, 
three gentlemen of the orchestra were allowed to 
leave ; and it appears that that number constituted 
the entire orchestra for the concert. 








This, then, is the early history of our much loved 
Society ; and who is there among us, that does not 
look with pride on the evidence of our age, in the 
silvered heads of many of our associates. May they 
long remain among us, to share our labors and enjoy- 
ments ! 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, the season just 
closed has been a peculiar one, in consequence of the 
financial troubles which completely overshadowed the 
country, and seemed to threaten an association like 
ours with certain loss, whichever way we chose to 
turn. To meet for rehearsals only, was positive ex- 
pense, for an organist and conductor, as well as a hall 
to meet in, were indispensable ; and public perform- 
ances offered small hope of realizing sufficient to 
meet expenses. To do nothing was entirely out of 
the question, for good reasons; so the rehearsals 
were commenced at about the usual time, and contin. 
ued until Christmas, when the Society volunteered 
the performance of the “ Messiah ” for the charity 
fund of the Boston Provident Association. + 

Six other performances were given during the sea- 
son, all of which were remunerative, through our 
connection with Mr. Ullman, and the celebrated artists 
of his troupe ; so that, after commencing the season 
under the most disheartening circumstances that may 
well be conceived of ; during the panic that then pre- 
vailed to such an extent as to threaten certain destruc- 
tion toa large majority of kindred enterprises; we 
do not consider it as boasting to say, that we have 
passed through the season with credit to ourselves, 
and added something like five hundred dollars to our 
treasury, and with every bill paid. 

We have had presented to us, by our late President, 
during the season, the entire Oratorios of “ Israel in 
Egypt,” and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,” both 
with orchestral parts ; and have performed the latter, 
to the general acceptance of an appreciative public. 
“Elijah” has been given twice, the “ Messiah ” 
twice, and the “ Creation ”’ twice. 

Our Society stands this day far in advance of all 
other similar associations in this country, as to profi- 
ciency in high Art, and for the general excellence of its 
performances ; and if we are to believe the somewhat 
flattering assertions of those foreign artists who have, 
from time to time, been associated with us, we are 
but little, if any, inferior to those of Europe, and 
there are but one or two societies, even there, of 
greater age. 

This Society has, from its first organization, labored 
to produce nothing but music of the highest order, 
and with what success its labors have been crowned, 
we have the most ample proof. 

And now, gentlemen, it remains with you and our 
lady associates to say, whether we shall rest on our 
hard-earned laurels, and content ourselves with the 
high position which we have attained, or whether we 
shall press on to a higher state of Art culture, and a 
more intimate acquaintance with the works of the 
great masters. 

There are rich mines of wealth yet unexplored by 
us, and let us, one and all, resolve to lend our undi- 
vided support to the new Government, now about to 
be chosen, in whatever may be thought by that Gov- 
ernment to be for the best interests of the Society. 


Opening of the New Opera House in 
London. 


From the London Times pf May 17th. 


The grand event of the past week has been the long 
and anxiously-expected opening of the new theatre in 
Bow street, for the first performance of the 12th sea- 
son of the Royal Italian Opera. This important 
ceremony took place on Saturday night. Up to the 
last few days it was very generally regarded as im- 
possible to get the building ready for the accommo- 
dation of the public at the time announced; but 
“qui veut peut ” was Mr. Gye’s motto ; and, not for 
the first time, he kept explicit faith. Early in the 
evening a line of private carriages and vehicles of 
humbler pretensions stretched uninterrupted from 
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Leicester-square to Bow street. The streets adjacent 
to the theatre were crowded with lookers on, and 
these incidents, enhanced by sundry evidences of pre- 
paration to commemorate Her Majesty’s birthday, 
which was publicly kept on Saturday, imparted a 
sort of festival air to the whole. The first aspect of 
the exterior of the theatre was by no means inviting. 
A great deal seemed wanting to encourage the be- 
lief that any representation would take place within 
its walls in less than an hour. But incredulity was 
quickly dissipated. The doors were thrown open at 
the appointed time, and the crowd rushed in. The 
pit and galleries were soon filled ; but the boxes and 
stalls were approached more cautiously ; and even 
when the performance began (at about 25 minutes to 
9) not more than three-fourths of them were occu- 
pied. One by one, however, the authorized tenants 
claimed their rights ; and before the first scene had 
terminated, the house was thronged by as brilliant an 
audience as ever assembled in a theatre. 

The first view of the interior was somewhat disap- 
pointing. It did not seem so vast as had been antici- 
pated. But the eye was deceived by the height of 
the ceiling, the comparative simplicity of the decora- 
tions, and the fact of there being only three grand 
tiers of boxes, in place of the four which constituted 
the old theatre. Little by little, as the eye familiar- 
ized itself with the scene, the proportions of the 
house appeared to widen; the great chandelier, sus- 
pended trom the centre of the ceiling, seemed to 
recede further and further from the gaze of those in 
the area; and to the inhabitants of the pit the dimen- 
sions of the proscenium became gradually more 
capacious, till the conviction was at last realized that 
one of the largest and one of the most magnificent 
theatres in Europe had been erected within the amaz- 
ingly brief period of six months. 

he interval between 8 o’clock and the rising of 
the curtain was by no means an interval of dullness, 
since it was absorbed by an examination of every- 
thing worth notice, and scarcely half the topics thus 
suggested had been discussed, when applause, that 
grew rapidly inte tumultuous cheering, announced 
the arrival of Mr. Costa, whose unexampled popu- 
larity as a conductor owes its first origin to his con- 
nection with our Italian operas. The cheering was 
repeated again and again, until the audience were 
exhausted, and another interval occurred. At length 
the wished for moment came. The short instru- 
mental prelude which in the Huguenots usurps the 
place of overture at once satisfied connoisseurs that 
not only the chief of the orchestra but the men over 
whom he ruled were the same as formerly. It was a 
treat to hear this noble band of instrumentalists once 
again complete. About the acoustic properties of 
the new building, while already disposed to think 
highly, we shall reserve our opinion until further 
experience warrants us in advancing it without hesi- 
tation. When the curtain rose, and the hall of Count 
Nevres, with its lofty windows in the background, 
and its imaginary gardens outside, once more reveal- 
ed itself, the audience again broke out into applause. 
There sat Signor Tagliatico, looking every inch a 
Count; while the piercing tones of Signor Soldi, 
the most zealous of tenors, ever and anon made 
themselves audible amid the clang and tumult of the 
orchestra. Soon an enthusiastic shout of recognition 
welcomed the approach of Raoul de Nangis, in whose 
familiar costume Signor Mario had not appeared 
since 1855, and whose apparition almost suggested 
the idea of the ghost of the Huguenot nobleman glid- 
ing from the ruins of old Covent-garden. The air, 
“ Vergin divina ” (with the viola accompaniment in 
the orchestra), given by Mario in his most expressive 
manner, set another point at rest which is now and 
then one of considerable anxiety at the beginning of 
the operatic “ season :”” Mario was “in good voice,” 
as the phrase goes, and evidently intent upon singing 
his very best. Herr Fermes (we presume) not hav- 
ing returned from America, M. Zelger took the part 
of Marcel, with which he is thoroughly conversant, 
since he personated the character in 1846, when the 
Huguenots was first produced in this country by the 
Brussels company at Drury-lane Theatre—one of the 
earliest undertakings of Mr. Delafield, to whom the 
public were indebted for its subsequent representation 
on the Italian boards. M. Zelger was warmly re- 
ceived, and his voice told well in the chorale, the 
subject of which Meyerbeer borrowed from the Lnu- 
theran collection, and Mendelssohn made the basis 
of his symphony of The Reformation. “ Piff, paff,” 
too, in which the furious Huguenot devotes the monks 
and their shrines to perdition, was heard with inter- 
est. Another sensation was created by the appear- 
ance of Mademoiselle Nantier Didiée, who, as 
Urbano, the Queen’s page, received a hearty wel- 
come, and sang the well-known “ Nobil donna” with 
her accustomed cleverness. In the second scene of 
the first act, the painter’s art is exhibited even to 
greater advantage than in the first. Mademoiselle 








Marai, the Queen (announced by Mr. Pratten’s ad- 
mirable flute solo), robust as she has grown, had not 
been forgotten by the audience; but she and all else 
were speedily eclipsed when the great public favorite 
of .... and twenty years was seen to descend into 
the garden from the broad flight of steps to the right. 
The Valentine of the occasion was hailed with that 
genuine British enthusiasm which a British audience 
has never withheld from Giulia Grisi, the still unri- 
valled quality of whose middle tones was made 
apparent in the first vocal phrase she had to utter. 
Then came the trio for female voices, in which, as 
usual, Madame Tagliafico took part ; then the chorus 
and dance of bathers, which was not remarkable; 
then the air composed by Meyerbeer expressly for 
Alboni, “ No, no, no,” which Mademoiselle Nantier 
sings effectively, though not so effectively as Alboni ; 
then the appearance of Raoul with the bandage over 
his eyes, and the duet with Margarite, which Mario, 
by voice and mien and action, endows with so chival- 
rous and romantic a character ; and, lastly, the finale 
where the oath of allegiance is taken by Catholic and 
Huguenot, while Marcel mutters bigotry and hatred ; 
where Raoul rejects the hand of Valentine, St. Bris 
and Nevers invoking vengeance ; and the scheme by 
means of which Margarite de Valois hopes to bring 
about a reconciliation between the opposing parties 
falls to the ground. All these incidents were por- 
traved with the accustomed life and vigor. 

The second (third) act did not commence so well, 
although the scene of the Pré aux Clercs was striking. 
The “ Rataplan ” might have gone more smoothly ; 
nor did the ballet (somewhat lengthened) afford much 
amusement. To crown all, the Chief of the night 
watch sang the old French tune of the “ couvrefeu” 
which seems to enjoy a traditional right to be out of 
tune—more out of tune than the audience could put 
up with. The rest, however, made amends. In the 
duet where Valentine reveals herself to Marcel, Grisi, 
(ever noted for redeeming the short-@omings of others 
by additional efforts on her own part,) achieved one 
of her greatest successes. Her delivery of the 
phrase— 


* Una donna O Marcello che Padera, 
E che mozza per salvar suoi di—”’ 


was equal to any of her happicst moments. As if to 
emulate so good an example, Mario was magnificent 
in the duel septet, and gave the famous ‘Si, noi 
sprezziamo” in such a manner as to call forth an 
enthusiastic “ encore,”’ which Mr. Costa as prudently 
as obstinately resisted. The voice of Mario cannot 
stand such exertion with impunity, even with the aid 
of transposition. The remainder of the finale—in- 
cluding the quarrel between the Huguenots and Ca- 
tholics, interrupted by the entrance of the Queen on 
horseback, the arrival of Nevers in a gorgeously 
constructed barge, filled with musicians, knights, 
pages, and ladies of honor, to take away Valentine 
and his bride, and the incidental festivities, contrast- 
ed with the fierce menaces of the hostile parties— 
was uniformly effective; and as the curtain fell the 
stage presented one of those striking, various, ani- 
mated pictures to which the public had been accus- 
tomed of old by the Royal Italian Opera. The third 
(fourth) act, the dramatic master-piece of Meyerbeer, 
may be dismissed in few words. The scene of the 
plot (St. Bris, Signor Polonini) was hardly so im- 
pressive as we have known it, and the chorus of the 
Benediction of the Swords, for a wonder, escaped its 
time-honored “encore.” Haste of preparation had, 
no doubt, much to do with this; but the principal 
cause was the lateness of the hour, midnight having 
struck before the monks promised eternal beatitude 
to the authors of the Huguenot massacre. Had the 
audience, nevertheless, been ever so impatient, they 
could hardly have failed to be enraptured with the 
splendid duet between Valentine and Raoul, which 
has made the Huguenots immortal, and in which Grisi 
and Mario, with indomitable ardor, succeeded in re- 
viving the glories of the past. We have seldom 
witnessed a more enthusiastic demonstration than 
that which greeted the two admirable performers at 
the end of this striking manifestation of their power, 
to describe which at length would be going over old 
ground to no purpose. Suffice it, this was the 
triumph of the evening, and here, unexpectedly, the 
opera terminated. 

After the duct, Mr. A. Harris came forward, and 
hinting at the encroachment on the Sabbath, left it to 
the discretion of the audience whether they would 
hear the national anthem at once, or insist upon the 
last act of the opera being proceeded with. This led 
to a “ row,” which was hardly warranted. The gal- 
leries were for the last act; the stalls and boxes for 
the anthem ; and for a long time neither could pre- 
vail. Mr. Harris re-appeared, and invoked the good 
feeling of the audience, on the plea that faith had 
been at with regard to opening the theatre, and 
that such an achievement merited some indulgence 





in return. This appeal was answered by volleys of 
applause from the “ayes,” and strong opposition 
from the “noes.” The curtain went up, however, 
and the national anthem was sung by Madame Grisi 
and the whole company in the midst of a discredita- 
ble uproar. ° 

Thus ended, at half an hour past midnight, the 
first performance in the new theatre, which we can- 
not but regard as one of the most extraordinary feats 
ever accomplished. 





Sarrette, the Founder of the Conservatoire 
at Paris. 


The Revue et Gazette Musicale lately published an 
account of the funeral of a most venerable and dis- 
tinguished member of the musical profession in Paris, 
M. Sarrette, the founder and earliest director of the 
Conservatoire. The venerable professor considerably 
outlived the allotted span, and had completed his 
ninety-second year ere he expired. Most of the pre- 
sent professors of the institution of which he was the 
founder, among whom were Auber, Halevy, and 
Ambroise Thomas, attended the mournful ceremony, 
which took place in the Church of Bonne Nouvelle. 
During the service the orchestra of the opera, directed 
by M. Girard, executed a number of pieces by Cher- 
ubini and Beethoven; a Pius Jesus, by M. Panseron, 
was also sung. ‘The funeral procession then set out 
for the cemetery of Montmartre, where M. Edouard 
Monnais, Imperial Commissary, delivered the follow- 
ing oration : 

“Tt isin the name of the Conservatorium that I 
am come to bid farewell to the eminent man who was 
its creator, and who, for a space of twenty years, 
governed it with so firm and so skilful a hand. 

“T shall not attempt to trace a biography ; neither 
the time nor the place will allow it. I will only recall 
to mind that Bernard Sarrette was born at Bordeaux 
on the 27th of November, 1765, and that to him was 
granted the privilege of growing old without any 
sensible deterioration of his uncommon 5 oman 

“ The man who distinguished himself by rendering 
a great service to musical art in France was not him- 
self a musician; but his mind was endowed with 
those natural gifts which in the application of a happy 
idea, are often of greater value than a special educa- 
tion. Entrusted, in the first instance, with the organ- 
ization of the music of the Garde Nationale of Paris, 
associated subsequently with our celebrated Gossee 
for the formation of that school of military music 
which sent musicians to the fourteen armies of the re- 
public, he discovered in that very school thé germ of 
a much vaster and more important institution. 

One day, in 1794, a petition was addressed to the 
National Convention advocating the interests of the 
musical art, then threatened with destruction, if the 
State did not rescue it by throwing open to it a public 
asylum, an ark in the universal deluge ; and the Con- 
servatorium was created under the tutelage of five in- 
spectors, and five great artists, Gossec, Grétry, Mehul, 
Lesueur, and Cherubini. Sarrette was associated with 
them in the capacity of a demonstrator. The title of 
director was conferred on him shortly afterwards. 

“Up to that time France had no doubt possessed 
both a music and musicians of her own; she had en- 
gendered master pieces, but she was without a school. 
From the foundation of the Conservatorium dates in 
reality the French school, for from that. moment there 
arose a fixed doctrine, a regular system of instruction, 
a set of methods composed by the most renowned 
masters. In a word, there was a French art, long 
disputed but eventually recognized by rival nations, 
who in the present day pay homage to our composers 
by borrowing their works ; to our professors by com- 
ing to seek instrucfion from them; to our artists by 
receiving them with favor, often even by conferring 
on them signal triumphs. 

“In forming the Conservatorium, Sarrette had 
met with support from the sympathy of influential 
men of his time, from the community of opinion 
which united a great number of them. 

“The empire discerned all that was generous and 
fruitful in the thought and in the work. It adopted 
the institution, still in its infancy, extended, raised, 
enriched it as an establishment destined to confer 
honor on the country. 

“ By a fatal transition in another epoch and under 
another regime, what had been a protection was become 
a peril. Sarrette was banished from the school of 
which he had been the father; the very existence of 
the school was seriously compromsed and its title 
abolished, soon to reappear, it 1s true, and inaugurate 
a new era. 

' “Subsequently to 1815, Sarrette ceased to have 
any connection with the Conservatorium, and re- 
mained a mere spectator of its divers fortunes. 
What, nevertheless, must have been his secret joy—I 
am bold to say his legitimate pride—at seeing his 
creation survive him in some sort, and grown to suffi- 
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cient strength to dispense with his help! What was 
his consolation when, among his successors in the di- 
rection of the Conservatorium, he could reckon Cher- 
ubini, one of the five inspectors designated by himself, 
and M. Auber, the pupil of the great master, the 
illustrious chief of the French school. 

Let us congratulate ourselves that his excellency 
the Minister of State has recently ordered, in a decree 
of a sort he has made us familiar with, that a marble 
bust of Sarrette shall be placed in one of the princi- 
pal apartments of the school. 

“This decision coming, at so opportune a moment, 
must have offered to the old man, just reaching the 
term of his noble life, the most touching of rewards, 
and at the same time the pledge of an immortal re- 
membrance, which commences this day, and will 
henceforward hover over this tomb.” 

To these words, which did justice only to the pub- 
lic man, M. Samson added a few more, rendering 
homage to the qualities of the private citizen. M. 
Samson was a pupil of the Conservatoire at the time 
Sarrette was its director, as were M. M. Tulon, Vogt, 
Panseron, Halevy, Leboure, Prunnier, Guérin, the 
two Duvernoys, Moreau-Sainti, Benoist, Vaslin, and 
Kokken, who were also present at the funeral. 

He and all these had continued on terms of friend- 
ship with their former chief, and he, better than any 
other, could speak of the difficulties which Sarrette 
had encountered in seeking to unite into one school 
the teaching of declamation and of music. Political 
events might despoil Sarrette of the title so justly due 
to him, but could not touch the attachment and grati- 
tude of those who had shared his labors. Catel, the 
celebrated composer, bequeathed his little fortune to 
him. This trait aptly completes his eulogium, and 
should not be forgotten by his biographers. 


German and Italian Opera. 

The difference in point of musical structure be- 
tween such a work as Beethoven’s Fidelio and the 
common run of sweet, melodious Italian operas, is 
well stated by a writer in the Philadelphia Sunday 
Topic, in the course of a somewhat too unqualified 
eulogium upon the singing of Mme, JOHANNSEN. 
He says: 


Beethoven’s matchless music, alike with all the 
compositions of the vigorous, legitimate German 
school, was written with an unwavering attention to 
correct flowing rhythm, and to precise time and 
measure. The instrumentation does not present an 
everlasting harping upon a few chords and their rela- 
ive positions, but seems more like an ever-varying 
kaleidescope of harmonic combinations, each one of 
which serves to complete the sympathy of the whole. 
To an imaginative and reflecting mind, this instru- 
mentation dons the guise of a profoundly written 
drama, per se, in which even the humblest instrument 
engaged in the dialogue serves to portray certain pas- 
sions or emotions. In order, therefore, to preserve 
entire the beautiful net-work of melodic and harmonic 
phrases, it becomes absolutely necessary that the 
prima donna should adhere inflexibly to the perfect 
rhythm and prescribed time, in no instance allowing 
her individual caprices to tempt her to distort these 
into languishing, sustained notes, after the fashion of 
the Italians. Mark well—herein does the cantatrice 
from Italy Doast an advantage over her sister from 
Germany. The former has the time in her own 
hands, hastening or retarding the same to suit her 
physical and vocal abilities, 

She may, with permission of the chef d’orchestre, 
commence an allegretta cavatina, andante, or a forte 
passage sotto voce, thus treasuring her voice and ener- 
gies for ‘the climax; and enabling her to bring the 
full force of these to bear upon one grand roulade ; 
for the orchestral accompaniments to the majority of 
Italian operas ope singularly accommodating in 
this respect. The adored Gazziniga has been known 
to avail herself, not unfrequently, of the unlimited 
license afforded by this peculiarity of the Italian 
school; it lay within the power of her leader to re- 
tard, to modulate, or to transpose ad libitum, without 
destroying the effect of the accompaniment. 

Not so, however, in the mighty works of the solid 
German school. ‘The prima donna cannot obtain the 
slightest concessions from the director without mar- 
ring the structure of the splendid fabric. She, 
therefore, finds her energies taxed to the utmost 
throughout ; and while her mind is exercised to its 
utmost capacity, in her efforts to sing the cadences 
and movements precisely at the place and in the time 
indicated by the counterpoint of the composition, it 
is simultaneously taxed with the elaborate delineation 
of, and identification with, a character, intended, if 
properly enacted, to arouse the sympathies of the 
audience to an intense degree. Those who beheld 
and heard Mme. Johannsen in that severest of all 














German roles, Fidelio, will require no recital of her 
cacmonel conquest of its almost insurmountable dif- 
culties. . 





LaBiacne’s ABSENCE oF Mrxp.—When last at 
Naples he was sent for to the palace, entered the wait- 
ing room, and, till called in to his majesty, conversed 
with the courtiers in attendance. Having a cold in 
his head, he requested permission to keep on his hat. 
Getting into full discourse, he was suddenly startled 
by the gentleman in waiting crying out, “ His maj- 
esty demands the presence of Signor Lablache.” In 
his eagerness to obey the royal summons he forgot 
the hat he had on his head, and, snatching up another 
thus entered the king’s cabinet. Being received 
with a most hearty laugh, Lablache was confounded, 
but at length recovered himself, and respectfully 
asked his majesty what had excited his hilarity. 
“My dear Lablache,” replied the king, “ pray tell 
me which of the two hats you have got with you is 
your own, that on your head, or that in your hand ? 
Or, perhaps you have brought both as a measure of 
precaution, in case you should leave one behind you.” 
“ Ah! maledetta,” replied Lablache, with an air of 
ludicrous distress, on discovering his etourderie, “two 
= are, indeed, too many for a man who has no 





The late Professor Dehn. 


SrecrrRieD WiLneLm Drun was born on the 
25th February, 1800, at Altona, in Holstein, where 
he went to school until he was thirteen years old. 
He manifested a remarkable instinct for music from 
his very infancy; he did not cultivate the art, how- 
ever, with the idea of becoming a professional musi- 
cian, but obtained a place as keeper, under the aus- 
pices of M. Schenk, in the service of the Adminis- 
tration of Woods and Forests for the Duchy of Hol- 
stein. . 

We shall not follow him in the rough and often 
perilous existence his duties obliged him to lead, and 
which his naturally strong constitution assisted him 
in supporting. Having been wounded while hunting, 
he left the service, and resumed his studies. In con- 
formity with his father’s wish, he followed the law 
lectures at the University of Leipsic, in order to pre- 
pare himself for a diplomatic career. In 1824, he 
went to Berlin, and was attached to the Swedish Em- 
bassy, but unfortunate events changed his destiny ; 
his father died, after losing all his fortune, and young 
Dehn was left without resources. It was then that 
the musical art, which had hitherto been only an 
amusement, became the means of saving him. An 
eminent artist, Bernard Klein, whose talent is not yet 
sufficiently appreciated, gave him some lessons— 
eighteen in all; and these were sufficient to enable 
the ex-diplomatist to exercise with success the pro- 
fessor’s calling. 

From this moment, Dehn devoted himself entirely 
to teaching the theory of music, and had numerous 
a. Klein died some few years afterwards, and 

ehn was, so to speak, his heir and successor in a 
orofound knowledge of musical literature and theory. 
With a degree of obstinate perseverance, of which 
we meet but a few examples, he sounded the depths 
of the science, and was not long in taking his rank 
among the musical celebrities of the day; in fact, 
composers and executants, of the. greatest talent, 
studied under him. Among others, we may name 
the celebrated Russian composer, Glinka, who studied 
counterpoint with him, and always returned, even 
after long intervals, for fresh lessons. 

From the 24th March, 1842, Dehn was Conserva- 
tor of the musical division of the Royal Library at 
Berlin. It would be superfluous for us to enumerats 
the services he rendered in this situation ; we shall, 
perhaps, never find any one to replace him. He made 
several journeys to Vienna, Munich, Venice, and 
other parts of Italy : while on these excursions, which 
were of great use to the Royal Library, he was con- 
stantly searching for rare editions, buying mann- 
scripts, and effecting exchanges. In the years 1851, 
1852, and 1854, especially, he was charged to visit 
Breslau and Silesia, and was successful in all his 


journeys. 


Without entering into a detailed account of his la- 
bors, we will content ourselves with saying that he 
pursued them to the end with indefatigable zeal, and 
that age had in no degree impaired his energy. The 
very day a fit of apoplexy tore him so suddenly from 
his wife and two children, he had gone to the library 
as usual. 

Among the many persons who followed his mortal 
remains, were celebrities of all kinds, especially mu- 
sicians, almost all of whom, after being his pupils, 
are now eminent masters. 

Dr. Jonas pronounced the funeral oration. The 
members of the Domchor executed a chorale, and a 
Lied by Mendelssohn.— Revue et Gazette Musicale. 





Dr. Ward's Opera. 

This new English opera entitled “ Flora, or the 
“« Gipsy’s Frolic” has had four representations at 
the house of Dr. Ward on University Place. The 
principal characters were taken by lady and gentle- 
men amateurs, and their performances gave great 
satisfaction to the numerous guests present on each 
occasion. This opera, original with the Doctor, is a 
decided success, and most of the songs and duets are 
very pleasing in their character. We shall publish 
one or more of them in T’he Musical World for the 
benefit of our readers. 

We hope this opera will be produced at some place 
of amusement where the public can have an oppor- 
tunity of judging of its merits. The argument is as 
follows : 

Popinjay, a village innkeeper, on the occasion of 
his daughter’s birthday, invites his friends and neigh- 
bors to a rustic fete; during which Count Ernest, 
who is on his way to visit the Lady Flora after his 
return from the wars, stops awhile at the village to 
rest his horse; and is induced by the beauty of the 
queen of the fete, and the solicitations of the host, to 
join the merry-making. The gipsy girl is admitted 
to tell the fortunes, and promote the pleasures of the 
guests. She is a shrewd and mischievous, but not 
malicious creature; and soon perceives among the 
various ingredients of which the party is composed, 
much fitting material for the exercise of her wit and 
love of frolic. She accordingly sets them severally 
by the ears, by working upon the vanity of Dame 
Popinjay to bore her husband for new finery—by ex- 
eiting the coquetry of Annette to endeavor to attract 
the attention of the Count, to the great discomfit- 
ure of Claude, her rustic lover—and ny OF draw- 
ing the attention of the highly-sensitive Lady Flora 
to this seeming infidelity of her lover, while rambling 
tete-a-tete with the village queen—all this necessarily 
produces a state of embrouillement, which terminates 
the first act. 

In the second act the men are discovered seeking 
consolation in wine for the estrangement of their sey- 
eral mates ; and the gipsy, having had her frolic, be- 
gins to feel some remorse at the extent to which the 
contending parties have carried their controversies, 
and resolves to reconcile those whom so lately she 
had playfully sought to divide. She induces Claude, 
the village minstrel, to soften his coquetish mistress 
with a serenade, and warns her of the danger of driv- 
ing her lover to the wars by her unkindness. She 
persuades Dame Popinjay that she will more surely 
succeed in her wishes with her husband by ceasing to 
annoy him with her importunities ; ,and finally, in the 
third act, bribes the farrier to lame the Lady Flora’s 
horse, so that she is obliged to leave the chase, and 
dismount at the village in the neighborhood of the 
Count ; where she solemnly warns her that her lover, 
though guilty of a little pardonable gallantry, is not 
unfaithful to her ; and shrewdly recommends that his 
fidelity be tested by exposing him once more to the 
fascinations of the village belle, who is privy to the 
scheme. Marie, the confidante, urges the justice of 
this course ; and the lady, after a highly exciting 
struggle with her pride, finally consents to the plot ; 
which results in the complete vindication of the 
Count, and his reconciliation with the lady. ‘Their 
happiness soon contagiously affects the rustic lovers ; 
and brings on a state of general good feeling, to the 
great satisfaction of the gipsy, who is discovered, in 
the end, to be one of Popinjay’s children, who was 
stolen away in her infancy by a band of roving gip- 
sies that chanced to pass that way.—N. Y. Musical 
~World. 








Musical Correspondence. 


New York, June 7.— Some years ago, an ope- 
ratic enterprise was started in New York, by a num- 
ber of Italian singers, on a sort of mutual benefit 
system, the performers themselves being directly in- 
terested in the concern, by investing their services, 
instead of receiving regular salaries, as is customary. 
The company thus formed appeared at Niblo’s, and 
though it soon became divided against itself, and fell, 
yet during its brief existence it managed to give some 
superb lyric representations. The singers, knowing 
that the profits and their portion thereof depended 
entirely upon their own attractiveness, spared no 
efforts to please the public, and first-class artists un- 
dertook roles, that under other circumstances they 
would have indignantly refused. Bosio, for instance, 
sang Adalgisa to the Norma of Rose de Vries, and 
the basso and baritone quite threw themselves away. 
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Something like this we : = at the Academy 
of Music. The well-known artists GazzANIGA, 
Bricnoui, Amopio, Miss PHitiiprs, GASPARONI, 
and GassiER have crystallized into a troupe, and, 
are giving operas in the most superb style. The sea- 
son opened last Monday evening, with La Faverita. 
This is quite a new role for Gazzaniga, she having 
performed it for the first time, during her recent visit 
to Havana. She does it well, but not remarkably so. 
The aria: Ah ! mio Fernando, and the final duet, were 
the only points she made, though her acting, espe- 
cially in the last act, was worthy of all praise. Brig- 
noli sang sweetly in his role of Fernando. Amodia 
was very good in his part of the King ; while Gaspa- 
roni as Baltasar was exceedingly bad. On Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings, Za Traviata was given. 
This is, as you know, Gazzaniga’s greatest role, and, 
as I have before had occasion to observe, she renders 
it much more effectively than the much vaunted Pic- 
colomini. Saturday afternoon, was presented // Bar- 
biere, with Miss Phillipps, Brignoli, Gassier and Gas- 
paroni in the cast. To-night we have Trovatore. It 
is rumored that two operas new to American audien- 
ces—Donizetti’s “ Martyrs,” and Verdi’s “ Sicilian 
Vespers” will be produced. The former of these is 
now very popular all over southern Europe, while 
the latter under a different title is a great favorite at 
Naples, and is the only successful opera that Verdi 
has recently produced. 

Mr. Ullmann started suddenly for Europe on Sat- 
urday, bent upon some operatic enterprise, and ac- 
cording to rumor Mr. Barnum will very soon follow 
him, on a similar errand. The subscriptions for Bar- 
num’s great Lumley enterprise come in but slowly. 
Folks do not see why they should pay five dollars a 
night to hear artists, who do not surpass those whom 
they can now hear for a dollar ; for, with the excep- 
tion of GruG tnt, the tenor, the Lumley troupe is 
inferior to Maretzek’s. PiccoLomr1n1 is very young, 
and very beautiful, and very impassioned, but in the 
peculiar roles in which she is supposed to excel, she 
is surpassed by Mme. Gazzaniga. As to the idea of 
bringing over the third-class singers of the troupe, 
the members of the chorus and orchestra, it is simply 
absurd, for they offer no peculiar attractions over 
those we have here. Now, I have noticed that opera- 
singers are just the same all over the world—at least 
such limited portions of it, as I have seen. There is 
always a gaunt man with long legs who takes the 
lead—there is always a little short man with dark 
hair and complexion, who sings with painful earnest- 
ness and a redundancy of gesticulation—there is 
always a large fat woman with an expression of hau- 
teur, and a low-necked dress—there is always a sharp- 
nosed woman with cork-screw curls—there are always 
a number of meaningless automaton-like characters 
who are quite eclipsed in the mind of the beholder, 
by the proprietors of the long legs, dark complexion, 
low-necked dress and cork-screw curls. In orches- 
tras I notice that the violoncello is invariably played 
by a fat gentleman with a bald head and spectacles— 
that the flutist has a long nose, and a generally con- 
sumptive appearance—that the men who flonrish 
trumpets brave, are mild, queer, self-possessed people, 
and always drive one wild with fear lest they should 


fail to strike up at the right moment—for, they are 
always so self-possessed, that they whisper or gaze at 
the audience until the very moment that it is time for 
them to sound their instruments, and then quietly 
grasp their ponderous machines, and give a blast 
loud enough to wake the dead, with as much non- 
chalance as an elderly frog, lazily croaking after 
nightfall upon the surface of a slimy pond. 

The musicians of New York intend to hold a grand 
“Festival” at the Academy of Music on the 27th 
inst., when Beethoven’s “Choral Symphony” will 
be performed—Cart Fores, and other eminent vo- 
calists will assist. The orchestra will consist of over 
300 performers ; Bristow, MarETZzEK, BERGMANN, 
and Anscuutz will act as conductors. On the fol- 
lowing day there will be a musical pic-nic at Jones’s 
Wood in the upper part of the city. 

TROVATOR. 





Brooxtyn, N. Y., June 8.— The only musical 
event with us of any note for the week past, was the 
production of a Cantata, by Grorce Henry 
Curtis, entitled “‘ Forest Melody.” The composer 
of the Music is an American of some pretentions and 
no little merit. The words are selected from among 
the fugitive poetry of Wirt1am CuLLen Bryant, 
and arranged with much taste and good judgment. 

It was composed some five years ago, and not, as 
Mr. Fry of the Tribune has it, for Dr. Cas. Guit- 
METTE, who has now brought it out in a very credit- 
able manner. It is not as yet published, but I hope 
it may be, as there are some excellent things in it, 
and in time they would become popular. The ac- 
companiment is somewhat difficult and showy in 
style, but some of the melodies are truly elegant and 
graceful. The Baritone part is exceedingly well 
done. The opening Recitative and Aria of the Pre- 
lude : “Song of the Stars,” is deserving of especial 
mention ; also the “‘ Hunter’s Serenade,” and : “ The 
May sun sheds an amber light.” These were sung 
by Dr. Guitmerte with excellent taste and very 
effectively. I think Dr. Guilmette the most accom- 
= and finished male vocalist we have among us. 

can see a marked improvement in his singing since 
I heard him at your great Festival in May, 1857. 

The most effoctive Soprano song is: “ Dost thou 
idly ask to hear,” which was sung by Miss Brain- 
ERD in her usual happy style. This song, I am sure, 
would be much admired if accessible to amateurs, 
and I hope it may be published. 

The most noticeable faults are, too much same- 
ness and repetition in the duets and choruses. With 
a little judicious use of the scissors in this respect, 
“Forest Melody ” will gradually win its way into at 
least a moderate popularity. 

At the Academy in New York they are having a 
very successful season of Italian Opera, under the 
auspices of “ Mme. Gazzanica & Co.,” as it is 
printed on the tickets. It was the intention to give 
about five weeks, and so far their success has been 
quite equal to their expectations. The principal ar- 
tists have united their forces under the leadership of 
MareTzeEk, and the management of Mr. W. H. 
Pang, and everything works smoothly so far. The 
Operas are announced without any flourish of trum- 
pets or “ Cards to the Public,” with which that very 
venerable, but generally very sensible individual, the 
“ Public,” is thoroughly disgusted. 

Mr. Ullman is reported to have left “very sud- 
denly ” for Europe. I hope he will return a wiser 
and a better man, for it is not impossible to make a 
very excellent manager yet out of even Mr. Ull- 
man. Some think Mr. Ullman more reckless than 
enterprising, but then you know itis very easy to be 
enterprising and operate on the largest scale possible 
when some one else is obliged to pay the bills; when 
“aap have much to gain by success and little to lose 

y a failure. 

The Matinée of last Saturday was well attended, 
the Opera being // Barbiere, and the cast excellent, 
your Boston favorite, Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, 
for the first time in New York at least, singing the 
role of Rosina. I am not competent to speak crit- 
ically of this performance of Miss Phillips, as I am 
too much an admirer of both her acting and singing 
to speak impartially. Next to Bosio, who sang this 
role in New York some four years ago, and who is 
the best Rosina we have ever had in this country, 
Miss Phillips certainly is entitled to stand. There 
were several tasteae to the performance on Satur- 
day. In the first place a Matinée is a very nice place 
to while away a leisure hour, so convenient to just 
drop in if you are out shopping, such a charming 
place for a little innocent flirting, and all that sort of 
thing ; but it is not the place or the occasion for ar- 
tists to do their best. The artists are no more to 
blame than the audience, or the audience than the 
artists ; it is an understood thing on both sides. 
Bricnowi is altogether too cumbrous and heavy 
for an Almaviva. Although he sings the music (as 
he can sing every thing when he pleases) charmingly, 
there is no vivacity or spirit in him. Why don’t he 
enter into his profession in earnest, as though he 
loved it, or give it up? 

The Orchestra was not so good as usual,-—was sev- 
eral times at variance with the Chorus, though not 
always wrong. All these obstacles were in the way 
of an easy rendering of the role of Rosina, but they 
did not prevent Miss Phillipps from not only doing the 
part exceedingly well, but also winning much well- 
deserved applause. 

In the “Music Lesson” Scene, the Finale to 
Cinderella was introduced: “ Non piu Mesta,” with 
much effect. This seems —— adapted to be 
sung in this place if anything is; but I somewhat 


uestion the propriety of singing anything not put 
there by the com “4 Miss Phillipge dees not “ 
pear to so good advantage in the Non piu Mesta, for 
the reason that we have heard the great Alboni so 
many times sing it as no one else can sing it. 

I think GassieR’s Barber the best we have ever 
had. His by-play and filling up of the part is most 
admirable, while his singing is equal to our old favor- 
ite, Badiali. 

Amoptio took the part of Don Bassilio, and it is 
simply saying what any one would know without its 
being said, that he did the part admirably. 

Last night Trovatore was given, with Miss Phillipps 
as the Gipsy Mother. How any one can prefer Vest- 
vali in this part to Miss Phillipps, is a mystery to me. 

We are to have, so the advertisements in the dail 
a say, a “Grand Musical Festival” which 

ope will not turn out a grand humbug, but I must 


say the chances are that way. BELLINI. 





Bern, May 1.—Stern’s Singing Society have 
woven another bright flower into their crown of glory 
by the production of Handel’s “Israel in Egypt.” 
This composition is without a rival in its religious 
majesty, in its depth of Old Testament feeling, 
in its tenderness and variety, and yet again in 
its proud simplicity in the treatment of biblical 
wisdom and of miracles. This is especially true of 
the choruses, which in their victorious might and 
splendor, often exert a magical effect. They are exe- 
cuted throughout with fine shading and technical per- 
fection. The singers, supported by Leibig’s Ka- 
pelle (orchestra), reproduced successfully the old 
Handelian spirit and the deep musical life of the mas- 
ter in his fond tone-painting. ‘The solos are far infe- 
rior to these choruses ; stiff and monotonous in their 
recitative forms, they will not graciously conform 
themselves to our melodiously accustomed ears. Yet 
the delivery of Frl. Jenny Meyer and of Fri. von 
HEILIGENSTEDT must be mentioned with approba- 
tion. The performance was a contribution to the 
welcome of the newly married Princess Victoria, 
who was present with her husband. Various mu- 
sical efforts were made in honor of her reception ; 
mere occasional pieces, for the most part, of too little 
artistic importance to be named here. For instance, 
in the splendid rooms of the Ritter-saal, the picture 
gallery and the White Hall in the royal palace, which 
opened the long series of court festivities given in 
honor of the reception of the Princess, torch-dances 
by Count Redern, by Spontini and Meyerbeer, were 
| performed by two hundred musicians, under the 
general military director WirrrEcHT. Moreover, 
Herren Muggxe, Bittertr and Tcuircu had their 
Gesangvereine sing festal hymns to the newly married 
pair at the castle; the Opera Academy, in the concert 
hall of the royal theatre, performed a grand National 
Hymn, written by Retistas and composed by Dr, 
Zorrr, &c. ° 

In the subscription concerts of the royal Dom- 
Choir the most interesting things have been : the per- 
formance of Palestrina’s Pope Marcellus mass, which 
saved music from being banished from the Church by 
the Council of Trent; and Mozart’s genial F minor 
Fantasia, very skilfully arranged by Kuiiaxk for two 
hands, and played with a sure hand by his pupil, 
PAPENDICK. 

The most important Trio soirées were those of Her- 
ren von Buetow, Lavs and Wonters. The pro- 
grammes were made particularly interesting by Suites 
and Fantasias, by J. S. Bach, for piano, or viola, or 
violoncello ; among which the superb Fantasie Chro- 
matique was performed with a bravura that carried all 
before it, although somewhat too wildly and not 
thoughtfully enough, by Lisz7r’s wonderful pupil, the 
fifteen year old Tavsia; also by Beethoven’s last 
Trio, which frequently stands near the direction of 
“the future ;” and finally by works in this direction, 
such as Liszt’s charming Fantasia for two pianos, 
played with great bravura by Herren Krout and von 
BuELow. 

In the Symphony Concerts of the Royal Kapelle, 





besides the more favorite symphonies, which it still 
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reproduces in the broad beaten track of stereotyped 
excellence of performance, we have had Haydn’s 
variations on the Austrian people’s song, and Men- 
delssohn’s Octet, played by all the big and little fid- 
dies of the orchestra. But such a magnifying of the 
mass of sound was a mistake in the ease of Haydn’s 
tender Quartet ; such expenditure of outward means 
is out of all proportion to the lovely simplicity of its 
intrinsic meaning. On the contrary, the Mendels- 
sohn work, so saturated with voluptuous euphony, 
makes an advantageous impression in this form. By 
several instruments on each part the sound becomes 
fuller and milder, and little impurities of intonation 
are smoothed out. The first movement is the most 
significant; the Scherzo moves in the domain of his 
well-known fairy romance, into which some turns, 
too, of the rather stiff and heavy finale make excur- 
sions. 

The‘ meritorious Symphony Concerts of Lizsi¢ 
begin to call forth competition in various quarters ; 
especially the Soirées of THaDEWALT. It is an ex- 
tremely refreshing sign, that the more cultivated mid- 
dle classes no longer frequent any café concert, where 
they caunot fortheir 24 groschen (three-pence) hear 
at least a Symphony of Beethoven, Haydn or Mo- 
zart. Sr 
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Conclusion of 
“ The 


Mosic 1x THIS NuMBER. —1. 
Scuvuserr’s Psalm, for four female voices : 
Lord is my Shepherd.” 

2. Having a couple of pages left open, we fill them 
with one of the fine old Lutheran Cuora ts, as har- 
monized in two different ways by Joun SeBast1aNn 
Bacu. A third arrangement of the same may be 
found among the “ Twelve German Chorals, as har- 
monized by Bach,” published a year or two since by 
Oliver Ditson & Co. The last German collection of 
Bach’s Chorals (200 in number), gives this choral 
harmonized in no less than six different ways, show- 
ing that it was a special favorite with that inimitable 
master of the art of sacred composition. 

We would once more call the attention of church 


choirs, choral societies, of all students of the art of com- - 


position in four parts, and of all lovers of religious mu- 
sicin its highest purity and beauty,—the@erfect blend- 
ing of what is finest in Art with what is most devout 
and true in sentiment—to the inestimable value of 
Bach’s Chorals. They ought to be a fundamental 
text-book with all societies of singers of truly sacred 
music. They can be sung by choirs of any number 
of voices, from a single quartet to an oratorio chorus 
of hundreds. Our music schools and “ Institutes ” 
should use them for models in teaching composition ; 
our choirs should sing them on the Sabbath; our 
Handel and Haydn Societies should impress their 
beauty, their depth of tenderness, and grandeur on 
the general ear and feeling, by singing one or more 
of them with a grand mass of voices in their concerts ; 
our publishers should reprint them by the score and 
by the hundred. We are sure, that, so soon as some 
of them shall have been heard a few times in the 
oratorio festivals and concerts, there will be such 
demand for the twelve already published here with 
English words, as to induce the publishers to issue a 
hundred of them in cheap form. We contribute our 
mite toward exciting such an interest, by furnishing 
this specimen to our subscribers. 

The peculiar metre of the old German hymns ren- 
ders these Chorals for the most part unavailable for 
coupling with the hymns read from the hymn-books 
inour Congegational service. But we have before 
suggested several excellent uses which may and 
should be made of them, and we here repeat the sug- 
gestion. We point to Bach’s Chorals as the best cor- 





rective to the vulgar, flat and soulless psalm-book 
epidemic, under which our whole land groans. 


1. They may be sung as voluntary pieces for opening or 
closing of service, &c., by choirs ; and they suit equally well 
the largest or the smallest (simple quartet) choir; provided 
they be executed with the utmost precision and true feeling 
by good, well-trained voices. 

2. They may be used with admirable effect in alternation 
with congregational singing ; a verse of the latter, with organ 
accompaniment, in strong, homely unison, followed by a verse 
of the former, by trained voices, without accompaniment, the 
same hymn responding as it were from a more spiritual height, 
glorified in the fine harmonies and modulations of Bach ; for as 
he has treated them, you have the religious essence of the music 
expressed, and purified from all that is low and common. 

8. For great Choral or Oratorio Societies, to be sung in their 
more miscellaneous sacred concerts, or at the beginning and 
ending of a performance. Nothing has made a finer impres- 
sion in such concerts here than two of these same Chorals, 
similarly treated by Mendelssohn in his ‘ St. Paul.” When 
perfectly sung by a great mass of voices, as our Mendelssohn 
Choral Society gave them, the effect is sublime. 

4. In little private musical clubs and circles they will afford 
the very best sort of practice. 

§. For organists and pianists, to be used simply as instra- 
mental pieces, their purity and marvellous beauty and signifi- 
cance of harmony must commend them. There is more relig- 
ious satisfaction in just playing them on the piano, than in 
listening to most of the music to be heard in any of our 
churches. The way in which each of the four parts, andeach 
note in each, so perfectly serves the end of the great whole, is 
in itself a type of pure devotion. 

6. But their most important service will be to musical 
schools and classes. As models in the art of four-part compo- 
sition, within the short form of a choral or psalm-tune—an art 
at which so many try their hands in our day—they will be in- 
valuable. The harmonizing of chorals, with Bach for a model, 
is made the foundation of all exercises in composition by Marx 
and the other masters in the German schools. 





Music Dealers in Council. 
The music publishers have been in council. The 
“kings of the earth” (the world musical) “ take 


counsel together ”’—against whom or against what 
we know not; we do not believe they mean to set 
themselves, in the long run, against the Art, or the 
Art’s anointed, the artists and true priests of Art. 
Our Journal has chiefly to do with the artists and 
not with the (money) “ kings” in the world musical ; 
but now that thé makers of music seem to be doing 
nothing, it may not be uninteresting to hear some- 
thing of that very active, cheerful, thriving and re- 
spectable class of men, our music sellers. One of 
their number sends us here a daguerreotype of them 
in full Board assembled, a life-sketch of their figures, 
their counsels and their humors. We see their faces, 
smiling or excited, their grave and queer proceed- 
ings, their looks and gestures in debate ; but what 
they are debating we see not; it is not for us to pen- 
etrate the mysteries of kings in council. Look and 
be thankful. 

Annual Mestine or THe Boarp oF Music Trane. —On the 
morning of Wednesday, June 2d, there convened, in the spaci- 
ous and elegant ‘‘Gents’ Drawing Room,” of the Spencer 
House, in the “‘ Queen City of the West,” the fourth annual 
meeting of the Board of Music Trade. The attendance was 
very large, and the various deliberations characterized by a 
dignity, good-fellowship, and spirit of concession, which evi- 
denced to a satisfactory degree, the entente cordiale existing 
between the members, individually and collectively. 

From the “modern Athens” there came Messrs. Ditson, 
Russell, and the witty Tolman; the “‘ Empire City ” contribu- 
ted the placid, unruffied Pond, and the wide-awake, nervously- 
energetic Hall; the “Quaker City ” delegated Messrs. Schmidt, 
Beck, and the jolly, rubicund, Teutonic Lee ; from the ‘‘ Monu- 
ment City ’’ appeared that early musical pioneer in Baltimore, 
Geo. Willig, Jr., and the enterprising McCaffrey; Cincinnati 
wheeled into line a host of Peters; Louisville graced the 
meeting with the chivalrous Faulds, (Puer formosus !) and the 
thoughtfully venerable Cragg ; St. Louis augmented the West- 
ern forces with that accomplished musician, and shrewd Music 
Dealer, Charles Balmer; while Cleveland deputized the courte- 
ous Brainerd to represent its interests. 

The President of the Board, Mr. Oliver Ditson, of Boston, 


having called the meeting to order, inaugurated the proceed- 
ings with a masterly report and retrospective review of the 
prominent events of the a year, presenting therein various 
—. memorabilia for future reference, and suggesting 

excellent for the guid of the Association. 
Then followed the Secretary’s report, which, together with 
that of the President, was unanimously and cordially received 
and approved. 








Peay oy the business led in the regular order pre- 
scribed by the formula, established in the “ Articles of Asso- 
ciation.’” Numerous applications for membership were received, 
and proper tion thereupon followed ; snecessfully, how- 
ever, in but one instance, — that of Mr. L. A. A. Schmidt, of 
Philadelphia, whose claims to an election were ome —— 

a cavil, and whose antecedents interposed no objection. 
member of the Board, who had rendered himself ? specially ~ 
noxious by a flagrant and persistent violation of the spirit and 
letter of the Association was unanimousiy declared ‘“‘ no longer 
a member of the Board.’’ Up to this juncture there seemed 
to exist the most perfect unanimity upon every measure pro- 
; when presto! change, in the twinkling of an eye, did 

e West stand antagonistic to the East, in a furious ment 
which proved at once exciting, and calculated to it the 
parliamentary abilities of the entire Board. 

A Western member demanded certain concessions from the 
East, which seemed totally incompatible with the pecuniary 
interests of the latter. @ measure was referred to a com- 
mittee of five Metternichs, who perspired eran after din- 
ner, in futile attempts to concoct a satisfact 
Farnestly did these labor amid the fumes of "a Neptunos,” 
and the ng stimulus of ‘“Longworth’s sparkling 
Catawba ;”’ until finally a member cried Eureka ! and present- 
ed a seemingly —— le re} = The Board, however, ignored 
the same in toto, and by unfortunate course of procedure, 
opened anew a discussion, which drew forth a variety of tur- 
bulent speeches, and prolonged the session into the ‘* wee sma’ 
hours o’ the night.”” W.C. Peters, the musical Nestor of the 
West, proved an eloquent champion of its alleged rights. 
Upon his left, sat Faulds, of Louisville, who displayed all the 
abilities of a collected and deep-thoughted lawyer, searching 





the precedent, and expounding the constitution 
with the acumen of a Webster. Messrs. C: and Balmer, 
too, valiantly protected the flanks of the Western Army, 


jealously meeting every attempt of the opposition to force its 
centre. 

Not a whit less sturdily were the interests of the East repre- 
sented. Its forces were led by the energetic James F. Hall, the 
Achilles of the Music Trade, vulnerable only in the one point 
of a good heart, which impels him frequently to sacrifice his 
own cherished "ideas in a spirit of concession to his friends. 
Thus Achilles arose, and declared himself willing to accede to 
the demands of the West, with the proviso that the latter 
should yield a certain important point to the East. Unfortu- 
nate to the last degree!—for the Eastern members, after 
stoutly asserting Pro ed positive inability to yield the point 
without much detriment to their interests, thus virtually ad- 
mitted that it was possible. When Achilles thus showed his 
heel, the Western forces, by another well directed charge, in 
which they were aided by several members from the East, who 
actually had a lurking interest in the success of the West, 
turned the fortune of the day. 

The other business of the Board was soon despatched. An 
election for officers for the ensuing year resulted in the unani- 
mous choice of Geo. Willig, Jr., for President ; James F. Hall, 
Vice-President ; and James N. Beck, Secretary. The Board 
then adjourned to meet at the Gilmor House, Baltimore, on 
the first Wednesday of June, 1859. 

Hereupon followed the informal festivities ; the ‘feasts of 
reason and the flows of soul.”” Prominent among these, might 
be instanced the presentation of a pair of elegant diamond 
studs to Mr. Oliver Ditson, the esteemed President of the 
Board. James F. Hall, in behalf of his fellow members, ten- 
dered the gift in a felicitous speech, which was acknowledged 
by the recipient in a pertinent and forceful manner. 

Mr. Benj. Webb, of Louisville, in whom exists the very soul 
of geniality and quaint humor. had suffered to an alarming 
extent from the intensity of the sun’s rays, by reason of the con- 
tracted margin of his chapeau, exciting thus the deepest sym- 
pathy. To relieve his distress, an ample sombrero, with a rim 
fit for a race course, was disembowelled from the dead stock of 
an extensive Cincinnati hatter, and presented to him. The 
presentation was alike imp an Describing 
the are of a circle stood the members of the Board ; in the 
centre, the unconscious Webb. Fair ladies, too, graced the 
occasion with fascinating smiles and ample crinoline, good- 
humoredly leering when Mr. James F. Hall addressed the 
centre figure of the group, and in a characteristic speech 
stated the objects of the impromptu convocation. The face 
of Mr. Webb would have furnished an admirable study fora 
Raph at the t when the s me drew from behind 
a large rocking chair, the gift, and placed the same upon the 
— of its recipient. The humorous character of the sur- 

ise evoked a hearty laugh ; and the innate quaintness, which 
eae to every action of Mr. Webb, so much geniality and 
atte expanded with the crisis; fndeed his response would 

have imparted additional pith to ‘the pages of a Pickwick. 

Three and a half miles from the ‘‘ Queen City,” upon a com- 
manding hillock, overlooking the majestic Ohio, stands the 
Gothic cottage of Mr. W. C. Peters, the Nestor of the Western 
music business. The human imagination could scarcely pic- 
ture a more fascinatingly romantic and lovely landscape than 
that which surrounds this beauteous country seat. To the 
right, ensconced among the Hills, is seen Cincinnati, like a dia- 
mond studding the saa bosom of the noble river ; while to 
the left, as far as the eye can reach, does the same majestic 
stream pursue its winding course among the hills, enriching 
the Miami valley. Immediately around the cottage, multi- 
tudes of shrubs and flowers scent the air with refreshing 
aroma, while the interior denotes, in its economy, the fine 
tastes of an educated man, who amid a Paradise like this, 
whiles away his otium >um dignitate in the peaceful pleasures 
of Art and the unalloyed enjoyments of domestic happiness. 
The members of the Board enjoyed a charming visit to this 
interesting spot, on the afternoon of June 3d, and the “ Lord 
of the Manor” received them with fraternal affection, being 
materially and courteously assisted in these offices of kindness 
by his hospitable consort and accomplished daughter. 

All in all, the members of the Board met with a most enthu- 
siastic and cordial reception at the hands of their western con- 
Sréres. Pure, unadulterated native wines caused the tides of 
wit and sentiment to ebb and flow with regularity. Dealers 
fraternized and exchanged their ideas of business with happy 
accord; exchanges of Catalogues were proposed and substan- 
tially carried out; and finally, there ensued a satisfactory 
smoothing of many little eddies which had tended to ruffle the 
relations of individual members during the past year. 


A large majority of the participants left Cincinnati on 
Thursday night and Friday morning for their homes; others 
started on the same days for a pleasure excursion to the Mam- 
moth Cave, Kentucky, and thus ended the fourth annual con- 
vocation of the Board of Music Trade, bountifully fraught 
with beneficial results to all its participants, ” tending in an 
eminent degree to develop those resources of trade, which 
accrue from unity of purpose and of action. 
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Husic Abrowd. 


London. 


The programme of the third Pa1tHarmonic Con- 
CERT, May 10, included for Symphonies, Beethoven’s 
Eroica and Haydn’s No. 11. M. Hallé played Beet- 
hoven’s great Piano-forte Concerto in E flat; and 
Spohr’s 11th Violin Concerto was played by Herr 
Bott — Spohr’s favorite pupil. Mme. Clara Novello 
sang Mendelssohn’s Italian Scena; Jnfélice, and the 
Romanza : Sombre Foret, from “ William Tell”; Miss 
Lascelles sang an aria by Winter: Paga fui. The 
overture to Oberon closed the feast. Sterndale Bennett 
was conductor. For the fourth concert Joachim was 
re-engaged, to play Mendelssohn’s violin Concerto 
and a Sonata by Bach. 


Her Masesty’s THEeatre.— After several per- 
formances of the Traviata and the Trovatore —mat- 
ters of course in all Italian operas — and another rep- 
etition of the “ Huguenots,” came the first night of 
Don Giovanni, May 11, when there was great curios- 
ity to witness Mlle Titjens in a new part. The Mu- 
sical World says : 

Her Donna Anna must be placed higher, both asa histrionie 
and vocal achievement, than either Valentine or Leonora. It 
is as much superior to her Valentine as her Valentine to her 
Leonora. We may, in a word. say Mdlle. Titiens’ Donna Anna 
is one of the finest impersonations of that great and trying 
part we have ever witnessed on the stage. 

In the scene after the death of the Commandant, Mdlle. 
Titiens exhibited a world of conflicting emotions. The 
recitative and air, ‘Or sai chi l’onore,” sung in the original 
key, was magnificent, the acting being as intensely passionate 
as the singing was artistic. ‘‘ Non mi dir’ was equally fine in 
more than one respect. The slow movement was given with 
genuine expression, and the allegro with equal brilliancy and 
force, being unanimously encored. Mlle. Titiens repeated 
half of the allegro (Fi donc!) In the language of a morning 
contemporary, we may say, to conclude, “‘ that Mdlle Titiens’ 
Donna Anna was worthy of Mozart ’—beyond which commen- 
dation cannot go. 

Madlle. Piccolomini’s Zerlina is as lively and ine and as 
unlike Zerlina as é¢ver. Madlle. Ortolani looks the part of the 
love-lorn Elvira to the life. and sings the music cleverly. Sig- 
nor Belletti’s Leporello is far better sung than acted; and Sig- 
nor Aldighicri, who rep] Signor Corsi, in Masetto only 
gives us cause to regret the ab of his p ‘ignor 
Giuglini, as Ottavio. sang the air, ’* Dalla sua pace,” perfectly, 
and some parts of the duet, *‘ Fuggi, crudele,” in his best 
hey ny S ee he liberties he ‘takes with *‘ Il mio tesoro” can- 
no ‘ 


Il Barbiere was soon to be performed, with Alboni 
as Rosina, and Sig. Belart, for the first time in Eng- 
land, as Almaviva. 

For an account of the opening of the Royal Italian 
Opera, in the new Covent Garden Theatre, see page 
82. 

There is still a third Italian Opera in full blast 
(Trovatore, §c.) in London. A series of operas at 
play-house prices commenced at Drury Lane, May 
10. Mlle. Salvini Donatelli is the name of the 
young lady who played Leonora; Mme. Bernardi 
was gipseying as Azucena, with Mr. Charles Braham 
as Manrico. Sig. Bapraxi (our old friend?) was 
Count di Luna; an English critic says of him: “He 
has been a good singer, and is still an energetic ac- 
tor.” Mme. Gassier was to appear in the Sonnam- 
bdla, with Mr. George Perren as Elvino. Traviata 
and Riggoletto “in preparation ”’ — of course. 


Mapame Szarvapy, the celebrated pianist, better known in 
this country under her maiden name of Wilhelmina Clauss, 
gave the first of an announced series of pianoforte concerts on 
Monday morning at Willis's Rooms which were densely crowded 
on the sion by an which included many notabili- 























ties of "the artistic and fashionable world. Szarvady 
was d by MM. Sainton and —o who played the violin 
and violoncello parts in Mendel te trio in C 


minor in the best possible manner: but her dependence was 
notwithstanding, chiefly upon herself; ee | the rest of the 
eS consisted wholly of solo forte perf 

he pieces were Sebastian’s Bach’s ‘“ Fantaisie Chromatique ” 
and fugue in D minor, selections from the ‘‘ Feuilles d’Album ” 
and ‘ Promenades d'un Solitaire” of Stephen Heller, the 
-* Fantaisie Impromptu ” and étude in C sharp minor of Cho- 
pin, Beethoven’s sonata in G, op. 31, and a march by Alkan. 

The fame which Madame * ee has long enjoyed as a 
pianist of deep sentiment and great mechanical skill was fully 
sustained on this occasion. 


Miss ARABELLA GoppARD’s SorrEEs. — This 
remarkable young interpreter of classical piano 
music — the pride of the English world of music — 
had the following programme at her last concert : 


Air varié, pianoforte and violoncello (Op. 17), Miss Arabella 
Goddard and Mr. Horatio Chipp.—Mendelssohn. 

Grand sonata in E minor (the last sonata compored by We- 
ber), Op. 70, pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard— 








Hew . G minor (generally known as ‘‘ The Cat’s Fugue)” 
“Prelude a and Fugue in @ major—‘‘ Clavier bien tempére ” 


Fugue in D Major—" omy | und ‘Feurig —(Seven ¢ charac- 
teristic pieces) pianoforte, Miss A 
Sonata in B flat,  eeaereate and vioiin, Miss Arabella God- 


dard and M Sainto 

Grand sonata in B flat (Op. 106), pianoforte, Miss Arabella 
Goddard—Beethoven 

A Nationa. nie Cuorat FestivaL took 
place in the Crystal Palace, May 9, and attracted 
nearly twenty thousand people. The chorus con- 
sisted of from four to five thousand voices, selected 
from the children and teachers of the national and 
endowed schools of London and vicinity, under the 
direction of Mr. G. W. Martin. The following pro- 
gramme was given: 

Part 1.—Organ, March from Eli—Costa; the Old Hundredth 
Psalm; Chorale, ‘* We praise thy name, 0 God,” from Mendel- 
ssohn’s Hymn of Praise’; the Hymn of Eve, arranged from 
a song by Dr. Arne; Part song, “ Sweetly the “Sabbath bell ”; 
Psalm exix., v. 9, 10, 11—Dundee tune; Chorus, “O Thou 
that tellest ” *_Messiah ; Anthem, * Lord, for thy tender mer- 
cies’ sake ’’—Farrant ; Chant, “ Praise the Lord, 0 ue soul,” 
Psalm cxlvi.; Anthem, ‘0 sing unto God ”—| 

Part 11.—Rule Britannia—Arne; Part song, << When the 
evening sun is shining ” arranged from a glee—C. J. Stafford 
Smith; Part-soug, ‘‘The crocus”—J. Braham; Four-part 
song, *‘ Come, let us all a-maying go”—Martin; Four-part 
song, ” The blue-bells of Scotland”; Four- song, *‘ See our 
oars ’—Stevenson; Four-part glee, ‘Hail! smiling morn ”’— 
Spofforth; National Anthem, ‘* God save the Queen.” 

The singing is said to have been admirable, consid- 
ering the numbers and years of the vocalists. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 
We attended Wednesday evehing a most agreeable 
concert, given toa most crowded and enthusiastic 
audience, in Cambridge, by students of the College, 


members of the old “ Pierian Sodality” and “ Glee 
Club.” It showed vast improvement in the College 
music since our day ; but we have only now to mention 
it at present.....Cart Formes has contricted with 
Strakosch to sing at forty concerts in the Western 
cities, for the snug sum of ten thousand dollars..... 
FREzzOLINI returns to Paris, where she is engaged 
for the ensuing season..... We hear that we are actu- 
ally to have a course of Trovatore § Co., at the Bos- 
ton Theatre in a week or two... .JENNY Linp they 
say has twinned—a young Jenny and a young Otto 
at a birth.....The Musard Concerts in Philadelphia 
are divided of late into two parts: a Musard Concert 
and a Formes Concert; in one of them Forme’ 
sang In diesen heil’gen Hullen, the “ Wanderer,” and 
“ The Bay of Biscay.” 

The “Country Singing-School Teacher,” as a 
correspondent in our Journal, for May 22, designates 


the conductor of a recent performance of the ‘ Cre- 
ation ” in Chicago, IIl., turns out to be the Editor of 
the Chicago Mnsical Review, Mr. C. M. Capy, a gen- 
tleman who devotes himself to the work of popular 
musical education with great earnestness and with a 
higher intelligence than the most. In the last number 
of his Review he alludes to the letter of our corres- 
pondent, thus : 

The late performances of the Oratorio of the Creation by 
the Chicago Musical Union, under our direction, has afforded 
our friends an opportunity to pay us a variety of compliments, 
but none of them suit us so well as one paid to us by a corres- 
eee from this city, whose letter appears in the last num- 

r of Dwight’s Journal of Music, (an excellent paper by the 
way). After praising the Society, and the performance gen- 
erally, he exclaims, ‘‘ But the Conductor !!!—alas! is a coun- 
try Singing-School Teacher.” We have spent a great deal of 
fruitless labor in trying to prevent correspondents from apply- 
ing to us the prefix ‘‘ Prof.” and other nonsensical titles, but 
here is a title that we ” ogee of. To be a successful teacher 
of anything, req bination of talent. Besides, 
it was by teaching maby ‘ingiupeubesie that we worked our 
way through college. It was by teaching country singing- 
schools that we acquired a knowledge of the musical wants of 
the American people, that has more than any other one thing 
contributed to whatever of success — marked our course, 
whether as musical edito duct . We have 
therefore cause to be pee of the ponte oing If our friends 
must give us a title, let it by all means be “ the Country 
Singing-School Teacher.” 

This is all sound and sensible, and we must sa 
we like its spirit. But how about the Gas Lig 
joke? It strikes us “A.M.” had you there! . 
Speaking | of Chicago, we learn that the “ Musical 
Institute ” is holding there its annual session of six 
weeks, closing June 26. Messrs. BrapBury and C. 
M. Capy are the principal teachers, and courses of 
daily exercises in the art of teaching, in Harmony, 
cultivation of the voice, Church Music, Chorus and 
Glee Singing, &c., go on before a class of earnest and 
intelligent ladies and gentlemen...The Illinois State 
Normal University, located at Bloomington, sets an 
example which o der Universities would do well to 
follow. Music is there treated as a regular study, 
and a certain proficiency therein is made necessary to 
graduation. 

















At the meeting of the Boa <1 of Music Trade, des- 
scribed above, the President gave a review of the 
business of the trade during th e past year, showing 
that though it hus been a ntost disastrous year in the 
mercantile community, yet.among their number there 
has not been one failure is he believed mainly 
due to the organization of th , for had the same 
calamity overtaken thew: befo organi _—— but 
few, if any would have survive k. ‘The Board 
now consists of twenty-throc me s, one of the 
number residing in Canada. 

A subscriber in Millswood, Chalford, Gloucester- 
shire, England, is informed that his non-receipt of the 
Journal of Music since the end of March was owing 
to an oversight in the copying of our mail-book at 
that time. The missing numbers went by the last 
steamer. We are very sorry for the accident, but 
are almost reconciled to it since it makes us acquain 
ted with so devoted a reader, through the medium 
of a gratifying note, of which we take the liberty to 
copy a few sentences : 

“J. 8. Dwiant, Esq.—Dear Sir: I write to you in the same 
way I would to an old friend; because your Journal has been 
my constant source of musical information for a very long 
time. A year ago I was not a subscriber, because an intimate 
friend in London used to send me his copy weekly; however, 
it is a kind of law with some men that they must go hither 
and thither; consequently when my friend went abroad and 
Dwight'’s Journal followed him, I felt as though I had lost 
two friends, and adopted the only method I could think of to 
regain one of them.” . . . ‘I don’t know whether you are an 
American or an Englishman—perhaps a German (!)—but you 
will not be offended, I hope, when I inform you that ‘ Dwight’s 
Journal of Music’ is very much valued by musicians in Eng- 
land. I have heard it described as ‘a straight-forward, hon- 
est, open-hearted statement of the opinions and doings of the 
American musical republic.’ ” 


Fine Arts. 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Atheneum Exhibition. 
VI. OIL PICTURES. (CONTINUED). 

The seeming anomaly involved in two avowedly 
antagonistic forms of Art, co-existent in a country 
where a central unity of purpose is discernible,in all 
its modes of intellectual and religious manifestations, 
I have endeavored to explain, by referring its cause 
to a national, ingrained, yet short-sighted love of 
truth, that was content to wear Art as a gaudy 
crown upon its head, so long as it was thought to be 
the insignia of a proud birth-right merely — bearing 
no testimony concerning the moral virtues, or inter- 
nal character of the wearer—and which, when it 
learned that what was written upon the crown was 
inscribed in the name of the people, and attested 
their nobleness or barrenness of heart, turned, and in 
mere self-consistency, devoted itself to the encourage- 
ment and developement of the new form of Art 
whose motto was also “love of truth,” and whose 
professed aim it was, to carry integrity of purpose 
into Art, and make pictures embodiments of living 
principles. 

The distinction here made, between the moral in- 
auity of the Old, and the moral vitality of the New 
School of English Art, considered in reference to 
their respective, conscious, actuating motives, I have 
no present disposition to qualify; but since I have 
denied the existence of any well-established absolute 
principles of truth of Art, and yet, in presenting a 
summary of the leading characteristics of the different 
schools, have affirmed the “ falseness ” of the one, 
and the “ uncompromising fidelity to truth” of the 
other, with a brevity so naked that there seemed no 
place for the concealment of a doubt, and which also 
so far debarred the truth of my opinion its right, and 
complete utterance, that as before suggested, simple, 
even-handed justice might well demur, and move an 
arrest of judgment, it may be well to pause awhile, 
here in the angle between the widely diverging lines 
of these two distinct phases of Art-feeling, — where 
their true planes of extension may be most clearly 
seen, — and, before going forward upon the track of 
the new Art revival, look inquiringly back over the 
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way traversed in making the path of the old one, to 
see if there were no important features over-looked, 
or wrongly judged, and if there were not also other 
underlying motives beside _ ae religious one, pertain- 
ing to this Art in its re‘’ ed, or original state, which 
might be interpres.:/”, orming possible fractions of 
an absolute gv .y-.:..% principle in Art, but which 
were so dim] .59,,«ehended, that their profound truth 
was unwittingiy warped into an expression of the 
“shallow falsehoods” which Mr. Ruskin has been 
the first to proclaim, and which his humbler followers 
are constantly re-asserting. 

Is it not possible that the actuating motive which 
gave birth to the specific object of Mr. Ruskin’s 
execrations — the Claude ideal of landscape — involy- 
ed a principle lying nearer the absolute centre of Art 
than the so-called truth of modern Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism ? 

Is it not true, that the religious Art of Raphael, 
which has also been heartily anathematized from the 
Ruskinian altar, contains the same principle put to 
its noblest use ? 

Is it not possible that the principle of subordination 
here exercised — subordination of external fact to 
internal truth — body to spirit, where a complete 
expression of the two is impossible without jarring 
dissonance, —is not only right, but positively de- 
mands a recognized position amongst the leading 
verities of all noble Art ? 

If it be true, that those qualities in the landscape 
Art of Claude, or the more exalted religious Art 
preceding it, which excite Mr. Ruskin’s particular 
irreverence and contempt, are, howsoever feebly ex- 
pressed, symbols of a nobler and more philosophic 
ideal in Art than now anywhere exists, it would 
seem that, in his desire to secure a universal confes- 
sion of devotion to truth in Art for truth’s sake, — as 
manifested in his special advocacy of the Pre-Ra- 
phaelite motives, and his denunciation of those ot 
Claude and Raphaecl,— Mr. Ruskin has sacriticed 
that immanent truth which, working through its age 
to make a permanent record of its animating spirit, 
took small heed of its superficial requirements, and 
was at once a cause and result of genuine inspiration, 
for that which mirrors itself in every trivial act of 
external life, and offers the semblance of truth which 
plays upon its surface, as an adequate substitute for 
the veritable soul of absolute Art. 

Assuming the truth of this position, then it had 
only been necessary for the founders of the Old 
School of English Art, to have possessed an intel- 
lectual grasp of the true principle of subordination, 
as comprehensive as its animating spirit in the heart 
of Italian Art was pure and sincere, to have trans- 
mitted to us, at least, a body more sound than that 
which contains the nerveless pictures that form its 
representative feature in this exhibition. 

I cannot say that they did not possess and evince 
such a grasp in their works, but if they did, in the 
travail of a century, it has lost the vigor of health, 
and presents itself now in a wretched, enfeebled con- 
dition. Still, that it is at all visible here, (if not 
worn as a lying mask,) should be admitted in evi- 
dence of a purity of motive in the Art which I have 
denominated as false, without at the same time ad- 
mitting that it might be unconsciously so. 

Let us now leave this debatable ground however, 
and move on into the domain of Art where “truth” 
is the only countersign of admission, without which, 
no Art, howsoever mighty in the state, can come 
within its walls, but giving which, the humblest are 
warmly welcomed and passed into the inner courts. 
Meanwhile, we will retain our somewhat uncertain 
grasp upon the well-seeming principle we have travel- 
led so far back to secure in its pristine integrity, lest 
in our stroll through the new kingdom, we may dis- 
cover some needs which this can partially serve, and 
which, without it, might give us greater perplexity 
and discomfort. 








We have noticed that Pre-Raphaelitism hangs its 
“banner of truth upon the outward walls.” When 
we are within them, I will strive to discover what 
floats above the keep of the citadel, after noting the 
various objects lying about its base. 

“A Fishing Harbor in the West,” No. 144, is a 
severely drawn, cold, unattractive picture by W. W. 
Fenn, who gives the intended motive in some plea- 
sant lines from W. Allingham. The picture contains 
no sunny cheer, but, on the contrary, is dull, dreary, 
and hard; yet if a thoughtful rendering of one of 
nature’s ungenial moods in studied, prosaic literal- 
ness be worthy of praise, there is something very 
admirable in this picture. 

Nos. 92 and 161, are two pictures of very unequal 
merit by W. J. Webbe, the first of which demands 
no especial notice. The “ Twilight,” however, from 
its peculiar composition and decision of color, and 
also, as we soon learn, from its successful treatment, 
forms one of the prominent features of the collection. 
The beautifully graduated light in the sky, which is 
doubtless somewhat enhanced in its effect by the 
opposition of the dark, ugly, mass of rock that is 
thrown boldly against it— the faint reflected flash of 
light glimmering over the middle distance, the pecu- 
liar, twilight mystery, pertaining to the dimly out- 
lined forms of the foreground objects, are rendered 
with marked power and trath of feeling. 

“Tradging Homeward,” No. 133, by T. Campbell, 
Jr., furnishes a striking illustration of the utter ab- 
negation of beauty, and the worship of painful ugli- 
ness. The picture certainly attests an emphatic 
power of expression on the par€ of the author ; but 
the frequent presentation of such unaspiring sadness, 
such mere earth-clogged, body weariness, which only 
murmurs of tired limbs, would prove of very doubt- 
ful utility in the mission of true Art. For the rest, 
the power of painting in some parts of the picture, 
howsoever limited, forcibly suggests, that the empty 
grotesqueness of form and utter want of clear per- 
ception skown in other portions, are either proofs of 
a very strange humor or deliberate affectation; to 
which latter opinion I‘incline, since the same incon- 
gruity is observable in many other works here, and 
serves & very significant purpose which Browning 
has clearly drawn in the following lines from “ Fra 
Lippo Lippi :” 

“Thus, yellow does for white 
When what you put for yellow’s simply black, 
And any sort of meaning looks intense 
When all besides itself means and looks naught.” 

The two pictures, more properly called works, by 
T. W. Inchbold, are the most unsatisfactory elabora- 
tions which could well be produced. “Noon Day on 
the Lake of Thun,” No. 152, might as well be called 
“black midnight” for aught that it truly reveals of 
the qualities of beauty in Nature, pertaining to this, 
or any other similar scene. 

No. 111 contains some pleasantly harmonized color 
in the tree trunks, charming mazy traceries produced 
by elaborate ramifications of branches and twigs 
relieved against an intensely blue sky ; but “an earn- 
est of the Spring” it does not give. 

Spring is full of sap. The heart of the earth, 
gathering strength through the winter sleep of her 
children, is warmed in the sun’s vernal rays, and 
pours its rich blood through all the arteries of the 
vegetable kingdom. There is no place for arteries 
beneath the shell of this beautiful mosaic. 

“Bad News from Sebastapol ” furnishes the theme 
for a painful, domestic story, which is simply and 
effectively told in No. 98 by F. B. Barwell. There 
is need of vital, breathing color in the flesh, and bet- 
ter modelling of parts, especially the young girl’s 
arm, which is thrown across, or rather awkwardly 
hangs from her mother’s lap. The action of the 
picture is clear, earnest, and natural, and also, power- 
fully dramatic. MEsos. 

(To be continued.) 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 


Pablished by O. Ditson & Co. 


Vocal, with Piano. 


Gentle Hattie. Song and Chorus. CC. St. John. 
A very happy effort. This isa song for the many; 

an easy, graceful melody, followed by an effective 
chorus, ending in long and solemnly swelling chords. 


Lillie Lee is full of mischief. Glover. 


Starlight Nell. Glover. 


These are the two prettiest “ bagatelles” which 
the fertile pen of the ever agreeable Glover has of late 
put forth; the latter being evidently twin-sister to the 
already much sung ballad, “ Little Gipsey Jane.” 


The Spanish Muleteer. Harrison Millard. 
A fresh, vigorous song for baritone voice, to all ap- 
pearances caught fresh from the lips of some hardy 
mountaineer, leisurely sauntering down with his 
animals on the verge of a precipice, cracking his whip 
and not caring for anybody. It is a favorite coneert 
song of the composer’s. 


Excelsior. Duet. Balfe. 
The author has here, in an elaborate duet for tenor 
and bass, brought out all the beauties of this cele- 
brated poem, and left no means unemployed to forci- 

bly impress the fancy of the hearer. 


Through the fields I trip at morning. Donizetti. 


Everybody familiar with the gems of Italian opera 
will, in this ballad, at once recognize the charming 
melody in the duet between Adina and the Doctor 
Dulcamara, (last act of Elisird’ Amore). It need only 
be added, that the adaptation to Englisf words is ex- 
eellent, in order to insure the thanks of many singers, 
to whom this piece is thus made accessible. 


British Grenadiers. 

Come haste to the wedding. Callcott. 
Two more of a series of famous old English songs. 

Stand up for Jesus. L. O. Emerson. 


The above words were the last exhortation of the late 
Rev. Dr. Tyng of Philadelphia, and form the subject ofa 
highly touching poem, to which the popular composer 
has joined an impressive melody. 


Oh, sweet the spring with its merry ring. 
Hutchinson. 
A mirthful, pretty tune, which especially young 
folks will relish very much, and quickly sing by heart. 
To those who have frequented the late concerts of the 
family, it will be an old favorite, gladly welcomed in 
print. 


Books. 


A Comptete METHOD FOR THE GuITAR: con- 
taining the Elementary Principles of Music, 
and a New, Original, and Progressive Mode of 
acquiring a rapid Mastery of the Instrument, 
interspersed with a pleasing variety of popular 
Songs and National Melodies. By Otto Feder. 
Bound in Cloth. Price, $2,50. 


This will be found a valuable acquisition to the 
means employed by teachers, and a superior method 
of imparting a correct, artistic course of instruction ; 
while to scholars it will prove valuable and attractive 
in its plain, progressive lessons, capital examples and 
exercises, and its judicious selection and arrangement 
of every requisite information for the acquirement of 
a knowledge of Guitar playing. Beginning at the 
earliest point—at the very alphabet of the art, it ad- 
vances step by step, and understandingly, to the 
classical compositions of the ‘great masters.” To 
persons about commencing the study of the Guitar, 
we would commend a perusal of this new and admir- 
able work, and even old players will find very much 
in it instructive and useful in the practice of their 
profession. The style of its binding is some advance 
on that usually adopted by publishers of works of the 
kind. It is bound in cloth, handsomely embossed, 
lettered, and finished very neatly. 
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